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influences were at work. On the east and south of
Arabia, from Koweit to Aden, the Turkish writ did
not run at all, and British influence had predomi-
nated for many years, though the only territory
actually under British administration was the Aden
Protectorate. An Anglo-Turkish Convention which
was concluded in 1913 with the object of regularis-
ing the position had not been ratified by the out-
break of war, in spite of the conclusion, in June
1914, of a frontier convention defining the boundary
of Ottoman territory. British influence was strong
at Baghdad and Basrah and on the waterways of
Mesopotamia, but weaker in Syria and Palestine.
The other important European influences at
work were French and German. The French, as
the traditional protectors of Christians in Turkish
dominions, had established a strong hold on the
coasts of Syria, and French was the European
language learned in the majority of schools, many
of which were French institutions. This French
influence was a relic of Crusading days, and the
importance attached by the French to their position
in Syria cannot be over-estimated. French educa-
tion was, with the possible exception of the American
College at Beyrout, the best available and was very
popular locally ; but the Arabs of the Middle East
had no illusions about French suzerainty, which
they associated in their minds with the French
policy of colonisation in Tunis, Algeria, and the
coastal districts of Morocco. During the years
before the War French influence had a formidable
rival in the German cc Drang nach Osten," and
although the Germans did not succeed in making
themselves very popular in Syria and Asia Minor,
the building of the Baghdad railway and of the